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SPEECH  OF  MR.  WALTON. 


The  Committee  of  the  Whole  having  under 
consideration  the  President's  message — 

Mr.  WALTON  said : 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  prepared,  with  much 
labor,  an  argument,  mainly  statistical,  upon  the 
necessity,  and,  as  I  think,  upon  the  proper  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  Government  and  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country.  It  is  not  so  well  fitted  for 
delivery  as  for  the  press,  and  therefore  I  ask 
leave  of  the  Committee  to  print  it. 

Mr.  VALLANDIGHAM.  I  shall  interpose 
no  objection,  provided  the  gentleman  will  indi- 
.  cate  in  the  Globe  that  the  speech  was  not  de¬ 
livered  in  the  Hall,  but  printed  by  consent  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  WALTON.  Certainly. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  There  are  various  topics  in 
the  President’s  message,  eminently  worthy  of 
debate  5  but  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  of  the  country,  and  in  view 
of  the  brief  time  left  for  the  business  of  Con- 
ress,  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  forego  the 
iscussion  of  all  matters  merely  speculative  or 
political,  and  to  address  ourselves  to  such  as 
are  practical  and  necessary.  Among  these, 
the  most  prominent  is  a  revision  of  the  tariff, 
for  the  strict  constitutional  purposes  of  meeting 
-the  current  expenditures,  discharging  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  and  providing  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country.*  If  these  great  constitutional 

*  “  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.” — Federal  Constitution,  Art.  8. 

“  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  Government, 
for  the  discharge  of  the  debts,  and  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,”  &c. — Preamble  to  the  first  tariff, passed 
by  the  First  Congress,  July  4, 1789. 


purposes  shall  be  effected  by  any  act  of  ours,  I 
care  not  by  what  name  you  call  it — revenue  or 
protective,  incidental,  transcendental,  or  acci¬ 
dental  ;  though  I  much  fear  that  the  passage  of 
such  an  act  by  this  Congress  will  be  reckoned 
among  the  happiest  of  accidents. 

The  necessity  is  palpable  and  absolute.  This 
is  acknowledged  by  the  President  in  his  annual 
message,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  report.  After  adverting  to  the  deficiency 
in  the  revenue,  the  Secretary  uses  this  emphatic 
language  : 

u  A  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  and  the  im- 
1  position  of  additional  duties,  is  the  only  reme- 
1  dy ,  unless  Congress  shall  take  some  action  to 
1  relieve  the  Treasury  from  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
1  penditure  it  is  now  required  to  meet.” 

The  President  is  even  more  emphatic.  Re¬ 
counting  the  loan  and  Treasury  notes,  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000,000,  required  of  Congress  at 
the  last  session,  he  says  : 

11  No  statesman  would  advise  that  we  should 
1  go  on  increasing  the  national  debt  to  meet 
‘  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government. 

1  This  would  be  a  most  ruinous  policy.  In  case 
‘  of  war,  our  credit  must  be  our  chief  resource, 

1  at  least  for  the  first  year,  and  this  would  be 
1  greatly  impaired  by  having  contracted  a  large 
1  debt  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  our  true  policy  to 
1  increase  our  revenue  so  as  to  equal  our  ex- 
1  penditures.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  continue 
1  to  borrow 

Thus,  sir,  the  responsibility  is  thrown  upon 
Congress  by  the  Executive ;  and  I  confess  the 
right  of  the  Government  and  the  people  to  hold 
us  strictly  to  it. 

NECESSITY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  AS  TO  REVENUE. 

Let  us  consider  the  necessities  of  our  condi¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  revenue. 
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Making  the  deficiency  in  ihe 
balance  - 

The  public  debt,  July  1,  1858, 
consisted  of,  „ 

old  debt  -  $25,155,977.66 
Treas’ry  notes 

outstanding  19,754,800.00 


11,311,798.17 


Total  - 

The  public  debt, 
July  1, 1857, 
was 


44,910,777.66 


29,060,386.90 


Increase  of  debt  during  the  year  15,850,390.76 


Which,  added  to  the  differences 
in  the  balance  in  the  Treas- 
ury,  gives  ....  27,162,188.93 

as  the  deficiency  in  the  resources  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  the  single  year  ending  30th  of  June, 
1858.  And  if  to  the  $11,311,798.17  deficiency 
in  the  balance,  is  added  the  sum  of  $23,716,300 
received  on  Treasury  notes,  the  deficiency  in  the 
ordinary  current  receipts  was  $35,028,098.17. 
Now,  sir,  I  think  the  President  was  right ;  we 
cannot  go  on  at  this  rate,  adding  to  the  national 
debt  twenty-seven  or  thirty-five  million  per  an¬ 
num.  This  would,  indeed,  be  u  a  most  ruinous 
policy.” 

But  this  is  not  all.  While  frankly  admitting 
that  the  u  present  estimates  are  based  upon  the 
1  opinion  that  a  reaction  in  the  trade  and  busi- 
‘  ness  of  the  country  has  commenced,  and  that 
‘  we  are  gradually,  but  steadily,  returning  to  a 
1  prosperous  and  healthy  condition,”  the  Secre¬ 
tary  still  admits  a  deficiency  for  1859  of 
$4,000,000,  with  an  addition  to  the  debt  of 
$20,000,000,  (for  the  loan  authorized  in  1858,) 
making  a  deficit  of  $24,000,000  for  that  year; 
and  for  1860,  he  counts  upon  a  deficit  of  nearly 
eight  million  dollars  more.  Here,  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  official  estimates,  are  $32,000,000  to 
be  added  in  the  next  year  and  a  half  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  debt ;  making,  as  the  result  of  three  years 
of  financiering  by  the  present  Administration, 
a  debt  of  $59,000,000!  And  not  all  yet,  sir. 
So  much  for  the  official  estimates  ;  but  if  these 
approach  no  nearer  the  truth  than  did  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  December,  1857,  you  must  add 
$15,000,000  each  to  the  deficits  of  1859  and 
1860,  reckon  the  addition  to  the  debt  by  this 
Administration  at  $89,000,000,  and  the  total 
national  debt  in  1860  at  more  than  one  hundred 
millions.  Nor  is  even  this  the  worst  view  of 
the  case.  Why,  sir,  the  Secretary  has  not  esti¬ 
mated  for  a  single  dollar  of  the  $30,000,000  for 
that  remarkable  “  negotiation,”  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,]  and  the  distinguished  member  of  this 
House  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Keitt,]  have 
uuited  in  recommending  to  us ;  that  negotiation 


for  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  the  army  and  the 
navy  bravely  ahead,  and  the  negotiator  safely 
behind.  And  $30,000,000,  in  my  judgment,  t 
are  modest  nest-eggs  for  the  brood  that  will  be 
apt  to  follow ;  robbery  to  begin  with,  war  in  the 
middle,  and  a  national  debt  of  two  or  three 
hundred  million  dollars  to  bring  up  the  rear — 
counting  negroes  and  nullification  as  the  causes 
rather  than  the  cost  of  this  magnificent  crime. 

But  to  confine  myself  to  the  programme 
which  the  President  has  provided  for  us  in  his 
message,  let  me  say  that  the  $30,000,000  for 
the  Cuba  negotiation  are  not  in  the  estimates ; 
the  Pacific  railroad  is  not  in  the  estimates;  the 
armed  occupation  of  Mexican  States,  and  all 
creation  besides,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  is  not  in  the  estimates ;  and  war  is 
not  in  the  estimates ;  although,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  President,  our  differences  with 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and 
the  Central  American  States,  are  ample  enough 
tQ  lead  to  the  most  serious  results.  Now,  sir, 
without  exaggeration,  I  think  it  may  be  said, 
if  we  are  to  go  into  these  great  projects,  which 
are  gravely  recommended  by  the  President,  and 
as  gravely  discussed  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House — or,  if  we  are  to  have  even  one  little  war 
upon  our  hands — that  the  addition  to  our  debt 
in  the  three  years  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1860,  (even  if  the  present  official  estimates  are 
not  exceeded,)  will  be  at  least  eighty  million, 
instead  of  fifty-six ;  and  the  total  national  debt 
at  that  dat®  will  be,  in  round  numbers, 
$110,000,000.  Sir,  I  think  it  high  time  for  us 
to  take  care  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  In 
any  view  of  the  question,  without  the  addition 
of  a  dollar  of  debt  beyond  that  already  estima 
ted,  there  is  to  be  an  alarming  deficiency  in  the 
next  two  years ;  and  do  what  we  will,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  bound  to  carry,  for  several 
succeeding  years,  a  heavy  national  debt. 


NECESSITY  OF  RELIEF  TO  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE 

COUNTRY. 


And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  the 
necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff1  in  respect  to 
the  business  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  may  not  be  exaggerated,  I  will  quote  the 
language  of  the  President : 

u  When  Congress  met  in  December  last,  the 
1  business  of  the  country  had  just  been  crushed 
1  by  one  of  those  periodical  revulsions  which 
1  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  unsound 
1  and  extravagant  system  of  bank  credit  and 
‘  inflated  currency.  With  all  the  elements  of 
‘  national  wealth  in  abundance,  our  manufac- , 
‘  tures  were  suspended,  our  useful  public  and 
‘  private  enterprises  were  arrested,  and  thou- 
1  sands  of  laborers  were  deprived  of  employ- 
‘  ment,  and  reduced  to  want  Universal  dis- 
1  tress  prevailed  among  the  commercial ,  manu- 
1  facturing.  and  mechanical  classes." — Presi¬ 
dent's  message ,  December ,  1857. 

Sir,  I  will  attempt  to  add  nothing,'  either  to 
the  sad  truth  of  history,  or  the  intensity  of  the 
President’s  expression  of  it.  Such  was  the 
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picture  of  December,  1857 ;  and  what  was  it  in 
1858  ?  The  President  has  not  dared  to  look  at 
t  it,  or  he  has  not  dared  to  draw  it.  He  is  no 
longer  historian,  but  prophet ;  he  gives  us  but 
few  facts,  and  a  full  measure  of  fancy.  He 
tells  us  what  energy  and  enterprise  will  do , 
“  wfithin  the  period  of  another  year ;  ”  that 
“  capital  has  again  accumulated  in  the  large 
cities/’  although  he  forgets  to  tell  us  that  it  has 
been  drawn  from  the  suffering  country;  and 
he  finishes  the  prophecy  by  assuring  us  that 
“  so  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  this  capital  can 
1  be  profitably  employed ,”  u  prosperity  will  again 
1  smile  throughout  the  land.'1'1  No  doubt  of  that, 
sir ;  and  no  doubt,  too,  that  suffering  millions 
in  this  land  would  have  been  greatly  pleased,  if 
he  had  but  named  the  day.  But  it  is  for  us  to 
say  when  “this  capital  can  be  profitably  em¬ 
ployed.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  fu¬ 
ture,  but  with  the  condition  of  the  business  of 
the  country  during  the  year  1858,  and  now. 
There  is  an  impression,  indeed  it  is  claimed, 
that  the  condition  of  1858  was  better  than  that 
of  1857.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  in  1857  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  the  Atlantic  States  sank  be¬ 
neath  the  stroke.  The  sudden  crash  of  many 
and  large  establishments,  seen  and  felt  by  all 
around,  and  flashed  by  telegraph  to  all  abroad, 
was  a  calamity  which  everybody  readily  under¬ 
stood.  The  calamity  of  1858,  though  less  stri¬ 
king,  was  wider  spread,  and  far  larger  in  its 
losses.  It  spread  from  the  narrow  cities  to  the 
broad  country — from  three  million  people  to 
more  than  twenty  million — from  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  the  farmers.  It  spread 
silently,  indeed,  but  as  fatally  as  “  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness  ;  ”  and  none  can  un- 
*  derstand  the  magnitude  of  the  ruin,  until  he 
shall  gather  a  million  bills  of  mortality  into  one 
grand  and  sad  sum  total. 

I  will  take  for  illustration  two  of  the  largest 
branches  of  agriculture — cotton  and  flour. 


Cotton.  Superfine  flour. 

Cents  per  pound.  Per  barrel. 

June  30, 1856.. .  9.49  $7.47 

*  “  “  1857..  .12.55— increase  $3.06  6 . 23— loss . . . $1 . 24 

“  “  1858..  .11.70— loss . 85  4.73— loss...  1.50 

Jan.  11,  1859..  .11.50— loss . 20 

“  18,1859 .  4.00— loss...  73 


While  the  increase  of  the  price  of  cotton  from 
June  30,  1856,  to  June  30,  1857,  was  three  and 
six  hundreths  cents  per  pound,  the  loss  from 
June  30,  1857,  to  January  11,  1859,  was  one 
and  five  hundreths  cent  per  pound — equal  to 
$11,750,000  on  the  quantity  exported  in  1858; 
and  while  the  loss  on  flour  was  $1.24  per  bar¬ 
rel  from  June  30,  1856,  to  June  30,  1857,  the 
loss  from  the  last-named  date  to  January  18, 
1859,  was  $2.23  per  barrel — being  nearly 
thirty-six  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  1857,  and 
amounting  to  $18,250,000  on  the  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  in  1858. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  to  the  farmers — 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  country — 


the  losses  of  1858  and  to  this  date  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  the  preceding  year.  But  it  is  the 
loss  of  both  years,  and  of  the  year  upon  which 
we  have  already  entered,  and  the  loss  to  all  in¬ 
terests,  that  demands  our  care.  Compared 
with  1856,  when  cotton  was  low,  and  excluding 
1857,  when  cotton  was  high,  the  loss  in  exports 
of  domestic  products  in  1858  amounted  to 
$15,000,000,  or  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  of  1856.  If  that  was  the  loss  on  our 
annual  product  of  at  least  three  thousand  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,*  then  our  loss  in  the  year  1858 
was  $170,000,000  on  the  value  of  all  products, 
and  $107,360,000  on  agricultural  products 
alone,  saying  nothing  of  the  reduction  on  all 
fixed  property,  the  losses  by  forced  sales,  the 
depreciation  of  capital,  and  the  absolute  losses 
by  bankruptcy.  We  may  safely  double  that 
sum  ;f  and  yet  it  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
compared  with  the  blasted  hopes,  the  mental 
and  physical  misery,  and  the  moral  degrada¬ 
tion,  which  accompanied  this  terrible  pecuniary 
loss.  Figures  cannot  measure  the  calamity ; 
language  cannot  express  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  enough,  I  think, 
even  from  this  incomplete  statement  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  both  as  to  its 
revenue  and  its  business,  that  our  first  duty  is 
to  give  all  the  relief  within  our  power.  The 
disease  is  too  serious  for  delay. 

FINANCIAL  CONVULSIONS  PERIODICAL. 

The  next  point  I  make  is,  that  our  present 
condition  i£  not  exceptional  or  accidental ;  but 
that,  springing  from  identically  the  same  causes, 
we  have  had  a  recurrence  of  such  calamities 
periodically  in  the  past,  and  must,  unless  we 
provide  a  remedy,  expect  them  in  the  future. 
The  President  describes  these  calamities  as 
“periodical  convulsions,”  and  plainly  tells  us 
that  the  “periodical  revulsions  which  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  our  past  history,  must  continue  to  re¬ 
turn  at  intervals,”  so  long  as  their  causes  exist. 
I  disagree  with  the  President,  somewhat;  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  causes,  but  I  agree  fully  as  to  the 
consequent  calamities.  The  calamities  have 
been  as  regular  and  as  inevitable  as  the  tides 
of  the  ocean,  and  have  swept  the  business  of 
the  country  to  wreck  and  ruin,  as  surely  as  the 
resistless  wave  sweeps  all  its  burden  to  the 
strand.  There  have  been  three  marked  eras  of 
ruin  within  the  memory  of  many  living  men,  oc¬ 
curring  at  almost  exact  and  equal  points  of  time, 
from  essentially  the  same  causes,  and  marked 


*  Henry  C.  Carey  states  the  production  of  1858  at 
$3,500,000,000.  In  De  Bow’s  Compendium,  the  agricultural 
product  of  1850  is  put  at  $1,300,000,000,  and  the  increase  is  es¬ 
timated  at  twenty -two  per  cent,  in  1854— $1,600,000,000.  The 
same  rate  of  increase  would  give  on  agriculture,  in  1858, 
$1,952,000,000.  Manufactures  exceeded  $1,000,000,000  in 
1850,  and  if  increased  at  all  in  1858,  the  sum  total  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  $3,000,000,000. 

f  The  cash  value  of  farms  in  1850  was  double  the  amount 
of  production,  and  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  was 
half  of  the  production.  This  would  give  the  total  sum  of 
$4,428,000,000  as  the  representative  ol'  agriculture  and  man¬ 
ufactures  in  1858,  without  any  increase  of  manufactures 
since  1850. 


by  the  same  terrible  disasters  to  the  revenue 
of  the  Government  and  the  business  of  the 
country.  In  these,  sir,  I  propose  to  find  the 
cause*  of  the  present  condition  of  the  country ; 
and  from  these  causes,  illustrated  by  the  inter¬ 
vening  periods  of  pr9sperity  and  peace,  I  shall 
attempt  to  find  the  measures  of  remedy  and  re¬ 
lief  which  I  think  we  are  bound  to  adopt. 

These  eras  embraced  the  years  1818-19, 
1837-38,  and  1857-58,  at  periods  almost  exact, 
of  twenty  years.  Few  members  of  this  House 
will  remember  the  convulsion  of  181 8—’  1 9 ;  let 
me  therefore  say,  in  the  language  of  President 
Monroe,  quoting  from  the  message  of  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1819,  that  “the  pecuniary  embarrass¬ 
ments  which  affected  various  parts  of  the  Union 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year, 
(1818,)  have,  during  the  present,  (1819J)  been 
considerably  augmented,  and  still  continue  to 
exist.”  President  Monroe  also  spoke  of  “  the 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  principal 
articles  of  domestic  growth,”  “  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  fall  in  the  price  of  labor ;”  of  “the  pecu 
niary  embarrassments  which  have  so  deeply 
affected  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation,” 
and  “  been  no  less  adverse  to  our  manufacturing 
establishments  ;  ”  of  “  the  great  reduction  of  the 
currency,  which  the  banks  have  been  constrain¬ 
ed  to  make,  in  order  to  continue  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  and  the  vitiated  character  of  it  where 
such  reductions  have  not  been  attempted ;  ” 
and,  finally,  of  “  the  loss  of  individual  confi¬ 
dence,  from  the  frequent  failures  which  have 
recently  occurred  in  some  of  our  principal 
cities.” 

Of  the  convulsion  of  1837-J38,  yet  fresh  within 
the  recollection  of  us  all,  I  need  only  say,  that 
it  fully  rivalled  that  of  the  present  era  ;  and  that 
the  storm,  which  swept  commerce,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  agriculture,  in  1837-38,  was  equal¬ 
led  only  by  that  fiery  storm  of  popular  indig¬ 
nation  which  overwhelmed  the  mistaken  poli¬ 
ticians  whose  policy  had  provoked  the  common 
ruin.  *  Let  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
this  Hall  remember  the  holocaust  of  1840. 

WHY  CONVULSIONS  PERIODICAL  ? 

0 

Why  these  convulsions?  Why  so  regular  in 
occurrence,  and  so  uniform  and  disastrous  in 
their  consequences  ?  The  President  gives  us 
a  solution  in  “  our  present  system  of  bank 
credits.”  The  unanswerable  objection  is,  that 
we  have  had  the  same  system,  as  well  in  peri¬ 
ods  of  universal  prosperity  as  of  universal  ca¬ 
lamity  ;  why  have  we  not  always  had  calamity? 
Why  is  our  banking  system  good  in  one  period, 
and  bad  in  another?  Again,  the  President 
materially  varies  his  solution  :  it  is  not  in  our 
“system”  of  banking,  but  in  bad  banking;  in 
“  the  speculative  inflation  of  our  currency,” 
which,  1  admit,  certainly  preceded  the  periods 
of  convulsion,  but  did  not  prevail  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  period.  The  inevitable  inquiry  is: 
why  had  we  “speculative  inflations”  in  the  pe¬ 


riods  preceding  the  convulsions  of  1838  and 
1858,  and  why  did  we  not  have  them  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  period  of  1844— ’4G?  My  answer  is 
involved  in  the  whole  theory  of  the '  cause  of  r> 
the  convulsions  of  1818,  1838,  and  1858,  which 
is  this:  Under  every  financial  system  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  encourages  the 
consumption  of  foreign  productions,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  domestic,  we  have,  as  its  proper 
fruits,  inflated  expenses  of  the  Government— *- 
illegitimate  banking,  characterized  by  “  specu¬ 
lative  inflations  ” — a  vast  excess  of  imports 
over  domestic  exports,  and  a  consequent  debt 
to  foreign  countries,  the  grand  result  of  all 
which  is  a  “  convulsion,”  that  depletes  the 
Treasury  of  revenue,  augments  the  national 
debt,  and  utterly  blasts  the  business  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  under  every 
finaitcial  system  which  encourages  domestic 
production  in  preference  to  foreign,  we  have 
moderate  expenses,  legitimate  banking,  mode-  f 
rate  balances  in  the  foreign  trade,  a  sufficiency 
of  revenue,  and  national  vigor  and  prosperity 
as  the  grand  results. 

In  this  theory,  the  “  speculative  inflation  of 
the  currency,”  charged  by  the  President,  has 
its  proper  place,  as  a  powerful,  though  not  the 
chief,  element  of  mischief.  It  accompanies  in¬ 
flated  importations  of  foreign  productions,  and 
aggravates  their  mischief,  because  the  bills  ot 
your  banks,  those  painted  vanities,  that  pay  the 
toiling  millions  of  the  land,  are  spurned  by  their 
Government  for  the  very  taxes  it  imposes,  and 
spurned  by  their  creditors,  in  every  land  but 
their  own,  for  the  very  debt  which  crushes 
them. 

TARIFFS  TESTED  IN  RESPECT  TO  CONSUMPTION 
AND  TAXATION. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  test  this 
theory  by  the  simple  logic  of  facts,  deduced  al¬ 
most  exclusively  from  the  last  report  ot  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury.*  The  periods  I  have 
selected  are  the  four  years  following  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  ending  with  the  “  con¬ 
vulsion  ”  of  1818 ;  the  seven  years  from  1825  to 
1831,  both  inclusive,  under  the  tariffs  of  1824 
and  1828,  and  immediately  preceding  the  rer 
duced  tariff  of  1832 ;  the  period  from  1834  to 
1838,  both  inclusive,  under  the  compromise  act 
of  1833,  and  ending  with  the  “  convulsion  ot 
1838  ;  the  three  years,  1844  to  1846,  and  all 
that  were  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  for  which 


*  As  tho  elements,  from  which  the  following  tables  were 
constructed,  would  occupy  much  space,  they  are  omitted. 
For  all  the  details,  seo  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Dec.  6,  1858,  as  follows  : 

Gold  and  Silver  Coiuuge,  p.  802. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Specie,  p.  304. 

Gross  Imports  and  Exports,  p.  805. 

Revenue  from  Customs,  Public  Lauds,  L/mns,  total  R< 
ceipts  and  total  Expenditures,  p.  309. 

Population,  p.  314. 

Imports  entered  for  Consumption,  p.  815. 

Bank  Capital  and  I/oans  and  Discounts,  p.  358. 

Payments  on  tho  Public  Debt,  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Feb.  9, 1868,  (Exec.  Doc.  No.  60,  1st  Session 
Thirty-Iilth  Congress,  p.  7.) 
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the  Secretary’s  report  gives  ns  the  details  ;*  and 
the  eleven  years,  from  1848  to  1858,  both  in¬ 
clusive,  under  the  low  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857, 
and  ending  in  the  “  convulsion ”  of  1857-58. 
I  state  the  “  average  duty  ”  in  each  period ;  and 
I  mean  by  it  the  per  centage  of  the  revenue 
from  customs  upon  the  total  amount  of  foreign 
goods  entered  for  consumption.  I  also  state 
the  “consumption”  and  “taxation”  per  head 
of  population — meaning,  by  the  one,  the  amount 
of  foreign  goods  consumed  per  head ;  and,  by 
(the  other,  the  expenses  of  Government,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  payments  on  the  public  debt,  per  head 
of  population : 

Periods  Average  duty  Consumption  Taxation 

1.  1815-’18,  low  tariff 

2.  1825-’31,  high  tariff 

3.  1834-’38,  low  tariff 

4.  1844-’46,  high  tariff 

5.  1848-’ 58,  low  tariff 


per  cent. 

per  head. 

per  head. 

20  7-10 

$11.88 

$2.23 

35-8-10 

5.09 

1.06 

15  2-10 

7.37 

1.79 

25  7-10 

,  5.25 

1.16 

20  7-10 

8.86 

1.99 

Starting  with  a  low  tariff  of  twenty  and  seven 
tenths  per  cent.,  with  the  consumption  of  foreign 
productions  amounting  to  $11.88  per  head,  and 
the  Government  tax  for  expenses  to  $2.23  per 
head,  (both  enlarged,  doubtless,  by  the  fact  that 
j  this  period  immediately  succeeded  the  last  war 
:  with  Great  Britain,)  we  find,  in  the  succeeding 
(  high-tariff  period  of  thirty-five  and  eight-tenths 
i  per  cent.,  consumption  reduced  from  $11.88  to 
j  $5.09  per  head,  a  reduction  of  more  than  fifty- 
*seven  per  cent.;  and  the  tax  reduced  from  $2.23 
per  head  to  $1.06 ;  a  reduction  ,of  over  fifty-two 
per  cent.  In  the  next  following  low-tariff  period 
of  fifteen  and  two-tenths  per  cent.,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  foreign  goods  is  raised  from  $5.09  per 
head  to  $7.37,  an  increase  of  over  forty-four  per 
cent. ;  and  the  tax  is  raised  also,  from  $1.06  per 
head  to  $1-79,  an  increase  of  nearly  sixty -nine 
per  cent.  In  the  next  succeeding  high-tariff 
period  of  twenty-five  and  seven-tenths  per  cent., 
we  find  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  re¬ 
duced  from  $7.37  per  head  to  $5.25,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  more  than  twenty-eight  per  cent. ;  and 
the  tax  upon  the  people  reduced  from  $1.79  per 
head  to  $1.16,  a  reduction  of  more  than  thirty- 
five  per  cent.  In  the  next  succeeding  low-tariff 
period,  we  find  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods 
in^eased  from  $5.25  per  head  to  $8.86,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  fifty-eight  per  cent.  ;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  tax  increased  from  $1.16  per  head  to 
$1.99,  an  increase  of  sixty-three  per  cent. 

Here,  sir,  is  an  invariable  rule :  low  tariffs 
increasing  always  the  consumption  of  foreign 
products,  and  the  burden  upon  the  people  for 
the  support  of  the  Government,  and  taxing  the 
people  heaviest  at  the  very  moment  when  the 


t - 

*  The  tariff  of  1842  embraced  1843,  but  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  financial  year  were  changed  in  1843,  and  the 
tables  given  in  the  report  from  the  Treasury  Department  do 
not  correspond  in  periods :  for  instance,  revenue  and  ex¬ 
penditures  are  given  from  January  1  to  June  30,  six  months, 
while  specie  is  given  for  nine  months,  to  June  30, 1843  ;  and 
imports  and  exports  from  September  30, 1842,  to  September 
30, 1843.  I  have  therefore  selected,  as  the  truest  tests  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  the  three  years  from  June  30,  1843,  to  June 
30, 1846,  for  revenue  and  expenditures  ;  the  three  years  from 
September  30, 1843,  for  imports  and  exports  ;  and  the  three 
years  from  January  1, 1844,  for  bank  statistics.  These  are 
the  best  terms  the  tables  will  permit. 


flood-tide  of  foreign  importations  is  reducing  to 
the  lowest  point  their  ability  to  pay.  High 
tariffs  work  precisely  the  opposite  effects. 

TARIFFS  TESTED  IX  RESPECT  TO  BANK  CAPITAL 
AND  INFLATIONS  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 

The  next  point  is  illegitimate  banking  and 
“  speculative  inflations.”  Here,  sir,  I  exclude 
the  two  first  periods,  for  the  double  reason  that 
I  find  no  returns  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  that  the  calculations  for 
the  purposes  of  comparison  would  be  disturbed, 
perhaps,  by  the  connection  of  the  United  States 
Bank  with  the  currency  of  the  country  in  those 
periods.  I  take  the  last  three  periods,  remark¬ 
ing  that  in  the  last,  from  1848  to  1858,  the 
years  1852  and  1853  are  not  included,  as  the 
report  of  the  Treasury  does  not  give  the  re¬ 
turns  : 

Average  duty  Average  banking  Average  per 
Periods.  percent.  capital  paid  in.  head  of  pep. 

3.  1834-’38  15  2-10  $258,308,880  $16.78 

4.  1844-’46  25  7-10  204,604.111  10.34 

5.  1848-’58  20  7-10  288,906,379  11.37 


3.  1834-’38  - 

4.  1844-’46 

5.  1848-’58  - 


Average  loans  and  Average  per  head 
discounts.  of  population. 

-  $421,507,360  $28.04 

-  288,545,783  14.58 

-  498,900,955  19.64 


Starting  with  the  low-tariff  period  from  1834 
to  1838,  and  its  average  banking  capital  paid 
in  of  $258,308,880,  we  find  that  capital  re¬ 
duced  in  the  succeeding  high-tariff  period  to 
$204,604,111,  and  then  again  increased,  in  the 
next  low-tariff  term,  to  $288,906,338.  Measur¬ 
ing  capital  by  population,  we  see  that  in  the 
opening  low-tariff  period  it  was  $16.78  per 
head;  that  it  was  decreased  to  $10.34  in  the 
next  high-tariff  term,  and  again  increased  to 
$11.37  in  the  succeeding  low- tariff  term.  Thus 
the  general  results  are,  that  low  tariffs  drive 
capital  from  production  to  banking,  and  high 
tariffs  precisely  reverse  the  operation.  But  this 
will  appear  more  strikingly,  indeed  conclusive¬ 
ly,  if  we  compare  .the  lines  of  loans  and  dis¬ 
counts  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  “  the  speculative 
inflations  of  our  currency,”  to  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  exclusively  charges  the  great  calamities 
that  periodically,  sweep  the  country. 

In  the  low-tariff  period  of  1834^38,  we  start 
with  average  loans  and  discounts,  $421,507,360. 
In  the  following  high -tariff  period,  (1844-’46,) 
the  amount  is  reduced  to  $288,545,783  ;  and  in 
the  next  low-tariff  period,  (1848-58,)  the  amount 
is  increased  to  $498,900,955.  Dividing  by  pop¬ 
ulation,  we  begin  with  a  low  tariff,  and  $28.04 
per  head ;  then  we  have  a  high  tariff,  and  only 
$14.58  per  head — a  reduction  exactly  of  forty- 
eight  per  cent. ;  and  then  follows  a  low  tariff, 
with  an  increase  from  $14.58  to  $19.64  per 
head,  or  thirty-four  per  cent. 

Now,  to  show  still  more  strikingly  the  periods 
of  “speculative  inflation  in  our  currency,”  I 
will  compare  the  loans  and  discounts  with  the 
capital  paid  in.  In  the  opening  low- tariff  pe¬ 
riod,  the  excess  of  loans  and  discounts  over 
capital  was  $173,199,272,  or  sixty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  capital.  Under  the  succeeding  high 
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tariff,  only  $83,941,071,  or  forty-one  per  cent, 
of  the  capital ;  and  under  the  last  low-tariff  pe¬ 
riod,  $209,994,909,  or  seventy-two  per  cent,  of 
the  capital.  The  reduction,  therefore,  in  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  loans  under  a  high  tariff' is  twenty-six  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  of  excess,  in  the  last  low- 
tariff  period,  is  thirty-one  per  cent.  Thus  per¬ 
fectly  and  irresistibly  is  it  demonstrated,  that 
the  periods  in  which  the  country  is  beset  with 
“  speculative  inflations  of  the  currency  ”  are 
precisely  those  when  the  tariff  is  low  ;  and  I 
will  add,  that  it  is  precisely  in  these  low-tariff 
periods  that  the  people  themselves  are  driven 
from  the  regular  and  legitimate  business  of  life, 
with  the  slow,  but  sure,  accretions  which  build 
up  their  fortunes,  as  the  architect  builds  up  the 
pile  that  is  to  challenge  the  assaults  of  time, 
into  the  wildest,  vainest  schemes  of  specula¬ 
tion — gilded  bubbles,  that  quickly  burst  from 
their  own  expansion,  and  all  their  gold  is  air. 

Were  it  at  all  necessary  to  my  purpose,  I 
think,  sir,  I  might  give  good  reasons  for  the 
prevalence  of  these  excessive  bank  inflations, 
and  this  fatal  fever  of  speculation,  in  the  periods 
of  low  tariffs  and  excessive  importations  ;  and  I 
will  suggest  that  it  is  just  then  that  capital  is 
forced  from  manufactures  and  other  legitimate 
home  productions  into  the  banks  ;  and  just  then 
that  borrowers  are  driven  to  employ  it  in  spec¬ 
ulative  and  doubtful  adventures,  rather  than 
in  the  processes  of  a  regular  and  certain  busi¬ 
ness.*  But  I  will  stick  to  the  logic  of  facts, 
and  crown  the  demonstration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  with  these:  in  the  high-tariff  periods  of 
1825— ’31  and  1844-’46,  there  were  no  great 
variations  from  a  fair  average  increase  in  the 
revenue  from  the  public  lands ;  while,  in  the 
low-tariff  period  of  1834— ’38,  the  excess  was 
more  than  forty  millions  ;  and  in  the  last  low- 
tariff  period,  1848-58,  notwithstanding  the  lav¬ 
ish  grants  of  the  public  lands  u  wfWiout  money 
and  without  price,”  the  excess  is  more  than 
fifteen  millions.  These  low-tariff  facts  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  suggestive  of  unproductive  investments, 
abortive  towns  and  cities,  disappointed  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  dividends  of  despair. 

TARIFFS  TESTED  BY  THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

The  next  point  is  the  balance  of  trade,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  a  comparison  of  imports  of  foreign 
goods  for  consumption  with  domestic  exports — 
specie  excluded : 

*  My  purpose  was  to  give  facts  rather  than  theories,  but  on 
this  point  I  will  add  :  when  the  peoplo  consume  an  excess  of 
foreign  goods  over  domestic  exports,  they  must  either  hike 
from  their  capital  or  borrow  from  the  banks,  to  pay  the 
country  and  city  merchants  for  the  excess  of  goods  consum¬ 
ed  ;  and  they  must  do  this,  both  when  domestic  production 
fails,  and  when  its  value  is  so  reduced  that  the  producer  will 
not  sell,  or  cannot  “  make  both  ends  meet”  if  he  does  sell. 
Thus  excessive  imports  and  consumption  of  foreign  goods  stim¬ 
ulate  inflated  bank  issues  at  home,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
foreign  creditors  are  drawing  our  specie  abroad.  Thus,  too, 
wheu  the  banks  are  loaded  with  the  heaviest  burden  of  loans, 
“  the  (specie)  bottom  falls  out,”  and  there  is  a  “  collapse  ”  of 
loans,  and  banks,  and  people.  The  excess  of  bank  capital, 
(eighty -four  millions,)  and  bank  loans,  (two  hundred  and  ten 
millions,)  from  1848  to  1868,  was  accompanied  by  an  annual 
average  excess  of  thirty  millions  of  foreign  goods,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  average  loss  of  near  thirty  millions  of  specie. 


Fxecss  of  foreign 
Periods.  Average  duty  goods  imported  in 


per  cent. 

1.  1S15-’18 . 20  7-10 

2.  1825— ’31 . 35  8-10 

3.  1834-’38 . 16  2-10 

4.  1844-’4fl . 25  7-10 

5.  1848-’58 . 20  7-10 


each  period. 
$105, 713, 777a 
32,949,455 
90,159,822 
6,333,802 
338,478,548 


a  No  separate  account  of  specie  for  this  term 


Average  ex¬ 
cess  per  yea\ r 
$41,428,4-ft 
4,707.065 
18,031,964 
2,111,267 
30,770,777 


In  the  first  low-tariff  period  of  four  years,  we 
bought  nearly  $106,000,000  more  than  we  sold  ; 
in  the  next  seven  high-tariff  years,  the  balanee 
was  reduced  to  less  than  $33,000,000  ;  in  the 
next  five  low-tariff  years  it  was  increased  to 
$90,000,000  ;  in  the  three  following  high- 
tariff  years  it  was  again  reduced  to  less  than 
$7,000,000 — making  a  difference  in  our  favor, 
compared  with  the  preceding  five  low-tariff 
years,  of  more  than  $83,000,000  ;  while  in  the 
last  low-tarifF*period  of  eleven  years,  the  bal¬ 
ance  against  us  was  more  than  $338,000,000 — 
making  a  difference  against  us,  compared  witt 
the  preceding  high-tariff  term,  of  more  than 
$330,000,000.  Comparing  the  average  annual 
excess  of  imports,  it  runs  from  a  fraction  over 
$2,000,000,  to  less  than  $5,000,000,  under  high 
tariffs,  and  from  $18,000,000  to  more  than 
$40,000,000,  under  the  low  tariffs.  * 

These  figures  are  sufficiently  expressive.  As 
we  raise  our  duties  and  encourage  home  pro¬ 
duction,  the  balance  against  us  goes  doumg 
while,  as  we  reduce  the  duties  and  encourage 
foreign  productions,  the  balance  against  us  goes 
up,  until  it  reaches  a  point  beyond  our  means 
of  immediate  liquidation,  and  then  come  the 
crash  of  business  and  the  wreck  of  hearts  and 
hopes.  So  much  as  to  the  excesses  in  the  im¬ 
portation  and  consumption  of  foreign  goods. 


TARIFFS  TESTED  BY  THE  FOREIGN  DEBT. 


Now,  with  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  the  for¬ 
eign  debt  has  been  increased,  let  us  find  file 
balance  of  our  imports  and  exports  entire — in¬ 
cluding  specie  : 

Balance  of  imports 
over  exports  in  Average  an- 

each  period.  nual  balance. 

$105,713,777  $41,428,444 
38,620,030  5,517,147 

140,504,148a  28,100^25 
8,046,228  2,682,076 

23,640,714  2,149,156 


Penods. 

1815-18 

1825-31 

1834-38 

1844-’46 

1848-58 


Average  duty 
per  cent. 

20  7-10 
35  8-10 
15  2-10 
25  7-10 
20  7-10 


a  Fortunately,  $50,000,000  of  it  was  in  specie. 


In  the  opening  low-tariff  period  of  four  years, 
the  balance  against  us  is  $165,000,000;  the 
next  seven  high-tariff  years  reduce  it  to  less  than 
$39,000,000  ;  the  next  low-tariff  five  years  in¬ 
crease  it  to  more  than  $140,000,000  ;  the  next 
thre^  years  of  high  tariff  again  reduce  it  t* 
$8,000,000;  making  a  difference  in  our  favor  of 
more  than  $130,000,000  ;  while  in  the  next  and 
last  eleven  low-tariff  years,  the  balance  against 
us  is  once  more  increased  to  nearly  $24,000,000, 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  an  enormous  ex¬ 
port  of  $314,240,176  of  specie  in  these  eleven 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  seeking  for  the 
causes  of  the  terrible  convulsions  that  have 
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periodically  crushed  the  country;  and  here,  I 
submit,  is  the  chief  cause — the  most  potent  of 
all  causes — in  these  monstrous  excesses  of  im¬ 
portations  over  exports.  These  make  an  enor¬ 
mous  foreign  debt  which  has  to  be  paid,  and 
paid  with  interest ;  an  important  item  that  finds 
no  place  in  the  annual  tables  of  imports  and 
exports.  And  this  debt  (for  I  am  speaking  of 
balances  only,  after  deducting  exports,)  has  to 
be  discharged  in  specie.  Thus,  to  meet  the 
balance  of  imports  against  us  in  the  last  eleven 
years,  we  withdrew  from  the  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  exported  abroad  $314,240,176.  Why, 
sir,  the  entire  coinage  of  this  Government, 
from  1793  to  1858,  was  only  $651,639,089.78; 
and  here  is  nearly  one-half  of  that  sum  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  capital  of  the  country  in  the 
last  eleven  years;  and  $184,159,158,  or  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  entire  coinage,  has 
been  withdrawn  and  exported  from  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  last  four  years  !  This  enormous  drain 
of  $314,000,000  in  specie  still  left  a  debt  of 
$23,640,714  for  foreign  goods  consumed  above 
all  our  domestic  exports  in  the  same  period,  and 
left  also  the  unpaid  interest,  whatever  it  may  be, 
upon  our  total  foreign  debt,  which  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  at  no  less  a  sum  than  $500,000,000.  Here, 

I  again  say,  in  this  enormous  drain  of  cash  cap¬ 
ital,  springing  directly  from  excessive  imports 
of  foreign  goods,*  is  the  great  cause  of  u  con¬ 
vulsions.” 

TARIFFS  TESTED  BY  EXPENDITURES  AND  REV¬ 
ENUE. 

I  come  now  to  the  effect  of  high  and  low  du¬ 
ties,  respectively,  upon  expenditure  and  reve¬ 
nue,  (meaning  revenue  from  customs  alone,) 
excluding  the  period  from  1815  to  1818  entirely, 
and  the  year  1858  from  the  fifth  period,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  extraordinary  expenditures  growing 
out  of  war : 


Periods. 

Tariffs. 

Average  an¬ 
nual  expenses, 
excluding  pub- 

2. 

1825-  31.. 

..  .High... 

lie  debt. 

.  .$12,893,715.02 

3. 

1834-  38.. 

...  27,580,292.77 

4. 

lS44-’46. . 

..  .High... 

. .  22, 9S7 ,979.07 

5. 

1848-’57 . . 

..  48,366,568.02 

e  Excess. 


Average  excess 
or  deficiency 
from  customs 
to  meet  them. 
$9,275,S06.5Se 
10,311,432.97d 
3,8‘20,138.10e 
1,654, 432. 90e 
d  Deficiency. 


Periods. 


Tariffs. 


2.  1825-’31 . High.... 

3.  1834-’36 . Dow . 

4.  1844-’46 . High.... 

5.  1S4S— ’57 . Low . 


Average  an¬ 
nual  expenses, 
including  pub¬ 
lic  debt. 

$25,067,647.54 

29,952,752.71 

30,588,234.15 

59,705,088.30 


Deficiency  of 
revenue  from 
customs  alone 
to  meet  them. 
$2,898,125.94 
12,683,892.90 
3,780,116.98 
9,684,087.37 


I  find  that  the  opening  high-tariff  period 
gives  an  annual  average  expenditure  of  less 
than  $13,000,000,  excluding  payments  on  the 
public  debt ;  the  succeeding  low-tariff  period, 
$27,500,000  —  expense^  more  than  doubled! 
The  succeeding  high  tariff  reduces  the  average 
from  $27,500,000  to  $23,000,000  ;  and  then, 
the  next  and  present  low-tariff  period  runs  up 
the  amount  from  $23,000,000  to  $48,300,000 — 


*  Of  the  large  amount  of  foreign  capital  coming  ostensibly 
for  investment,  the  most  has  come  in  goods  ;  railroad  iron, 
in  the  last  eleven  years,  making  a  formidable  item. 


more  than  doubled  again  !  Taking  all  expend¬ 
itures,  including  payments  on  the  public  debt, 
we  start  with  a  high  tariff,  and  an  annual  av¬ 
erage  expenditure  of  $25,000,000  ;  the  next 
low  tariff  gives  us  $30,000,000  within  a  frac¬ 
tion  ;  the  next  high  tariff  gives  us  a  large  frac¬ 
tion  over  $30,000,000  —  due  exclusively  to 
larger  payments  on  the  public  debt,  as  the  ta¬ 
ble  shows  ;  and  the  succeeding  low  tariff  runs 
up  the  sum  from  $30,500,000  to  almost 
$60^00,000  — nearly  doubled  again!  As  to 
revenue  :  the  amount  from  customs  alone,  in 
the  high-tariff  periods,  is  always  in  excess  of 
of  expenditures,  excluding  the  public  debt, 
varying  from  about  $4,000,000  to  $9,275,000  ; 
while  the  low-tariff  periods  vary  from  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  more  than  $1,600,000  to  a  deficiency  of 
more  than  $10,300,000.  Including  payments 
on  the  public  debt — that  is,  all  expenses — the 
high-tariff  deficiencies  run  from  less  than 
$3,000,000  to  $3,780,000  ;  while  the  low-tariff 
deficiencies  run  from  $9,600,000  to  $12,600,000. 
Thus  the  high-tariff  tendency  is  to  moderate 
expenses,  and  moderate  variations  in  revenue ; 
while  the  low  tariff  tends  to  excessive  expenses, 
and  large  deficiencies,  which,  at  last,  find  legit¬ 
imate  results '  in  a  bankrupt  Treasury  and  an 
accretion  of  the  public  debt. 

TARIFFS  TESTED  BY  DEFICIENCIES  IN  THE  TREAS¬ 
URY,  COLLAPSES,  AND  CONVULSIONS. 

To  show  this,  I  will  give  the  deficiency  in 
the  revenue  (from  all  sources  except  loans)  to 
meet  all  expenses,  and  also  the  amount  borrow¬ 
ed,  in  the  last  year  of  each  period  : 


deficiency  of  Excess  of  Amount 

Years.  Tariff.  revenue.  revenue.  borrowed. 

1.1818  Low  c$13,519,704.36  . $8,765.62 

2.  1831  Highn  1,511,625.30 

3.  1838  Low  c  13,152,876  61  . 12,716,820  86 

4.  1846  High  n-  -  -  -  -  $2,067,684.84 

5.1858  Low  c  35,029,098.17  23,717,300.00 

c  Convulsion.  ti  No  convulsion. 

The  low-tariff  year  1818  gave  a  11  convul¬ 
sion,”  with  a  deficiency  of  $13,500,000,  and  the 
Government  was  borrower  to  a  small  amount. 
High  tariff,  1831,  reduced  the  deficiency  from 
$13,500,000  to  $1,500,000  ;  there  was  no  con¬ 
vulsion,  and  the  Government  was  not  a  borrow¬ 
er.  The  year  1838,  with  a  low  tariff,  ran  up 
the  deficiency  to  more  than  $13,000,000  ;  there 
was  a  terrible  “  convulsion,”  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  borrower  to  nearly  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency.  The  year  ending  June  30,  1846, 
under  the  high  tariff  of  1842,  gave  an  excess 
of  revenue  of  $2,000,000  ;  the  Government  was 
not  a  borrower,  and  there  was  no  convulsion  ; 
while  the  year  1858,  which  closed  a  long  low- 
tariff  term,  found  the  Government  a  borrower 
to  the  amount  of  $23,000,000,  and  with  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  $35,000,000,  and  the  country 
“  crushed  ”  by  one  of  the  most  terrible  “  con¬ 
vulsions  ”  that  has  ever  occurred. 


FACTS  SUMMED  UP. 

Now,  sir,  what  are  the  great  facts  shown  by 
all  these  details  from  the  official  tables  ?  In 
all  the  periods  when  we  have  stimulated  foreign 
productions  and  repressed  domestic  by  a  low 
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tariff,  we  have  had  excessive  imports,  excessive 
foreign  debts,  excessive  inflations  of  paber  cur¬ 
rency,  and  excessive  expenses  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and,  as  the  sum  of  them  all,  a  “  convul¬ 
sion,”  bankrupting  the  Government  and  u  crush¬ 
ing”  the  business  of  the  country.  In  both 
periods,  when  we  have  encouraged  domestic 
production  and  discouraged  foreign,  by  a  high 
tariff,  we  have  had  moderate  imports,  moderate 
foreign  debts,  moderate  banking,  moderate  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Government ;  and,  as  the  njgults, 
a  Government  strong  in  means  and  credit,  and 
the  country  exempt  from  those  ruinous  “  con¬ 
vulsions  ”  that  have  attended  every  period  in 
which  the  opposite  policy  prevailed.  There  is 
one  exception,  to  be  noticed  by  and  by,  which 
does  but  confirm  the  rule.  Why  this  striking 
uniformity  in  details  and  results,  all  marking 
the  protective  and  the  anti-protective  policies,  as 
surely  as  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  marks 
the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  ?  Why  ?  un¬ 
less  it  is  that  the  revenue  system,  which  favors 
foreign  countries,  is  ruin  to  our  own  ;  and  the 
revenue  system,  which  favors  our  own,  is  its 
chief  defence. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

These,  I  submit,  are  fair,  palpable,  and  un¬ 
deniable  conclusions,  from  the  whole  mass  of 
facts  presented.  But,  examine  the  last  two  pe¬ 
riods,  1844-’4G  and  1848-58,  more  in  detail. 
In  the  protective  period  of  1844-’46,  the -bal¬ 
ance  between  foreign  goods  consumed  and  do¬ 
mestic  exports,  was  all  but  even.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  low-tariff  term,  banking 
capital  was  reduced  $53,500,000,  and  loans 
and  discounts  $133,000,000.  The  expenses  of 
Government  were  reduced  thirty-five  per  cent, 
per  head  of  population.  There  was  a  small 
excess  in  the  ordinary  revenue,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  paid  $21,000,000  more  than  it  bor¬ 
rowed  ;  and,  finally,  the  country  throughout 
the  entire  period  experienced  neither  a  “  con¬ 
vulsion”  nor  even  a  single  spasm.  The  imme¬ 
diately  succeeding  anti-protective  period,  ending 
with  1858,  stimulated  foreign  imports  to  a  bal¬ 
ance  against  domestic  exports  of  $338,000,000  5 
withdrew  $314,000,000  of  specie  from  our  real 
capital ;  and  at  the  same  time  run  up  our 
corporate  banking  capital  more  than  eighty- 
eight  millions,  and  bank  loans  and  discounts 
$210,000,000  ;  increased  the  expenses  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  sixty-three  per  cent,  per  head  of  popu¬ 
lation  ;  and  then  came  the  “  convulsion,”  pros¬ 
trating  the  business  of  the  country,  and  bond¬ 
ing  your  Government  to  Jew  and  Gentile  for 
many  years  to  come. 

EXCESS  OF  IMPORTATIONS  AND  LOSS  OF  SPECIE, 
THE  GREAT  CAUSE  OF  “CONVULSIONS.” 

Why  this  mighty  difference — this  mortal 
plunge  from  wealth  to  bankruptcy — from  vig¬ 
orous  strength  to  weakness — from  rosy  health 
to  “convulsions?”  “From  an  inflated  cur¬ 
rency,”  says  the  President.  I  say  most  re¬ 
spectfully  to  the  President,  no.  The  inflation 
of  banking  capital  was  less  than  one-third  the 


inflation  of  imports,  and  less  than  one-third, 
also,  of  the  solid  specie  exported.  Even  the 
inflation  of  loans  and  discounts  was  but  two-  ^ 
thirds  the  excess  of  imports,  or  of  the  loss  of 
specie.  It  is  passing  strange,  if  the  addition 
of  $84,000,000  to  our  banking  capital,  and 
$210,000,000  to  our  paper  money,  has  done 
this  immense  mischief,  and  the  $338,000,000 
excessive  imports  and  the  loss  of  $314,000,000 
of  gold  and  silver  have  done  no-  mischief  at  all! 

I  submit  it  to  the  President,  and  to  everybody 
else,  to  deny,  if  they  will,  that  the  loss  of 
$314,000,000  of  specie,  and  a  balance  against 
domestic  products  of  $338,000,000  of  imports, 
are,  infinitely,  the  most  potent  means  or  mis¬ 
chief.  Why,  sir,  blot  out  utterly  your  average 
line  of  loans  and  discounts,  ($498,000,000,) 
and  still  the  country  could  far  better  lose  every 
dollar  of  it,  than  the  $314,000,000  of  specie, 
which  is  the  only  substantial  basis  for  your 
banks.  No,  sir;  you  must  look  for  the  prime 
cause  of  convulsions  in  those  excessive  import¬ 
ations  of  foreign  products  which  your  free-trade 
policy  stimulates.  From  these  come  foreign 
debt ;  from  debt,  a  drain  of  capital ;  and  then 
the  collapse  of  your  inflated  paper  currency, 
and  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  Government 
and  people,  which  you  call  a  “  convulsion.” 
This  is  my  conclusion,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
facts  for  my  defence. 

MORE  PROOF. 

We  have  seen  that  excessive  imports  attend¬ 
ed  each  of  the  low-tariff  periods,  which  ended 
in  severe  “  convulsions.”  Now,  I  will  add, 
that  we  have  had  two  other  years  of  marked 
disturbance,  and  one  of  them  occurred  within 
and  at  the  commencement  of  a  high,  but  im¬ 
mediately  following  a  low-tariff  period.  If  this 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  high-tariff  rule, 
it  is  but  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  rule.  * 
I  refer  to  the  year  1825.  The  other  occurred 
within  the  low-tariff  period  which  ended  with 
the  great  convulsion  of  1838  ;  I  mean  the  year 
1834.  Well,  sir,  the  disturbance  of  1825  was 
attended  by  an  excess  of  imports  of  $20,000,000 
per  year,  for  four  years,  compared  with  1821. 

The  disturbance  of  1834  w’as  aggravated  by 
financial  difficulties  throughout  the  country, 
but  it  was  preceded  for  three  years  by  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  excess  of  imports  of  $30,000,000, 
compared  with  1831.  An  average  addition  to 
imports  of  $34,000,000  above  1834,  for  three 
years,  brought  us  to  the  convulsion  of  1838; 
and  an  addition  of  more  than  seventy  millions 
a  year,  on  the  average  of  the  term  since  1850, 
gave’ us  the  convulsion  of  1857-58. 

THE  TRUE  REMEDIES  SUGGESTED — IMPERFECT 
REMEDIES  NOTICED. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  vilfcv  of  all  the  evidence,  so 
strong  at  every  point,  that  the  periodical  strict¬ 
ures  in  the  Treasury  and  the  periodical  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  country  are  due  primarily  to 
excessive  expenditures,  and  excessive  consump¬ 
tion  of  foreign  products  to  the  exclusion  of  our 
own,  I  ask,  what  is  the  true  remedy?  My  an- 


swer  is,  reduce  your  expenses  ;  reform  your  reve¬ 
nue  system;  discourage  excessive  imports ;  and 
encourage  domestic  production.  All  appliances 
■  short  of  these  will  utterly  fail  of  reaching  the 
disease.  A  bankrupt  law  for  the  banks,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  President,  will  hardly  replenish 
an  exhausted  Treasury  or  restrain  iinports.  A 
merely  temporary  increase  of  duties,  under  the 
present  free-trade  system,  as  recommended  bv 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  even  though  the 
increase  be  large,  will  only  postpone  for  a  brief 
season  the  recurrence  of  another  terrible  con¬ 
vulsion.  It  took  but  four  years  of  excessive 
imports  to  bring  the  convulsion  of  1818  ;  but 
four  years  for  the  disturbance  of  1825,  and  but 
three  years  for  that  of  1834 ;  but  four  years  for 
the  convulsion  of  1838;  and  but  seven  years 
for  the  terrible  convulsion  of  1857-’58.  The 
Secretary  is  unwilling  to  go  so  high  as  the  rates 
of  the  tariff  of  1846  ;  and  yet  the  overwhelming 
convulsion,  that  has  not  yet  subsided,  is  mainly 
due  to  the  tariff  of  1846.  Again  :  a  reduction 
of  expenses  alone,  as  much  as  we  need,  and  as 
heartily  as  I  will  go  for  it,  will  not  meet  all  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Still  again  :  adopt  the 
recommendation  in  which  two  or  three  free- 
trade  Democrats  and  two  free-trade  Republi¬ 
cans  of  this  House  united  last  year — I  mean  an 
abandonment  of  the  protective  policy,  a  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws,  and  the  adoption  of  di¬ 
rect  taxation — and  you  will  but  aggravate  ex¬ 
isting  evils.  I  suggest  but  one  point :  divide 
your  last  year's  expenses  ($81,000,000)  by  the 
number  of  Congressional  districts,  and  the  tax 
for  each  would  exceed  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  ;  over  a  million  per  annum  for 
^  ermont ;  about  four  and  a  half  million  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  over  eleven  million  for  New  York!  Such 
a  specie  tax,  in  a  convulsion  like  that  of  1858, 
„would  do,  I  think,  as  “  the  last  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel’s  back.’’ 

But  even  more  impracticable  and  absurd,  I 
fear,  as  a  revenue  measure,  and  quite  as  fatal 
in  stimulating  foreign  to  the  exclusion  of  do¬ 
mestic  products,  would  be  the  system  advanced 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  endorsed 
in  this  Hall  by  a  distinguished  member  from 
Virginia,  [Mr.  Millsox-J  I  mean  “  taxing,  in 
1  preference  to  others,  such  articles  as  areC  not 
1  produced  in  this  country ;  and,  among  articles 
*  produced  here,  those  iu  which  the  home  pro- 
1  duct  bears  the  least  proportion  to  the  quantity 
1  imported."  Sir,  as  a  revenue  measure,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  substitution  of  the  free 
list  for  taxation,  in  place  of  the  dutiable  list, 
would  be  absurd.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
revenue,  under  such  a  system,  must  come  from 
silks,  tea,  and  coffee,  with  drugs  that  nobody 
needs,  and  dye-stuffs  that  nobody  would  use  ; 
for,  if  England  and  France  are  to  furnish  our 
manufactures,  we  shall  turn  over  to  them  the 
dye-stuffs.  Well,  sir,  the  free  list  of  1858,  ex¬ 
cluding  specie  and  deducting  articles  re-export¬ 
ed,  was  $55,000,000.  Add  silks,  $23,000,000, 
and  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  articles  which 


are  somewhat  like  our  own,  and  we  shall  have 
less  than  one  hundred  millions  as  the  sum  on 
which  to  impose  duties — or  less  than  half  the 
dutiable  list  of  1858.  This  system,  then,  must 
be  liberally  enlarged,  so  as  to  impose  duties  on 
articles  competing  with  our  own,  or  else  we 
must  have  the  highest  rate  of  duties  ever 
known — full  double  the  existing  rates — as  a  tax 
upon  articles  that  we  do  not  produce.  Why, 
sir,  if  such  duties  were  imposed  on  competing 
articles,  they  would  be  stigmatized  at  once  as 
exorbitantly  protective  or  prohibitory.  When 
applied  to  articles  that  we  do  not  produce,  and 
especially  to  exotics  not  absolutely  necessary, 
it  is  clear  that  such  duties  would  be  so  far  pro¬ 
hibitory  as  materially  to  reduce  imports  of  that 
class.  As  a  revenue  measure,  then,  we  have 
reasons  to  suspect  that  this  plan  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  like  the  estimates  for  1858,  would  prove 
to  be  a  magnificent  mistake. 

As  to  importations,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
enormous  tax,  levied  upon  articles  that  do  not 
compete  with  our  own,  would  operate  as  a 
bounty  upon  articles  that  do  compete  with  our 
own,  and  thus  excessively  stimulate  that  most 
potent  cause  for  periodical  and  ruinous  convul¬ 
sions,  the  consumption  of  foreign  products  in¬ 
stead  of  our  own,  to  the  loss  of  the  profit  of 
manufacture  and  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
to  a  ruinous  reduction  of  our  specie  capital. 
Clearly,  I  think,  we  must  set  aside  each  and  all 
ot  these  schemes,  as  being  either  utterly  inef¬ 
ficient  or  utterly  impracticable. 

THE  PRIXCIPLES  OF  THE  ACT  OF  1842  SHOULD 
BE  RESTORED. 

V  hat  then  ?  In  my  opinion,  we  must  strike 
straight  at  the  roots  of  the  disease.  If  we 
would  relieve  the  country,  and  stop  the  ruinous 
effects  of  excessive  importations,  we  must  turn 
the  flood.  How?  Not,  I  think,  by  very  high 
duties,  which  would  be  temptations  to  fraud, 
but  by  a  moderate  increase  in  the  rate ;  by  dis¬ 
criminations  in  favor  of  domestic  products,  and 
by  the  most  perfect  guards  against  evasions  and 
frauds.  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  gone  far  in  the  right  direction,  in  his 
recommendation  of  an  “increase  of  revenue,” 
u  incidental  protection,”  and  “  specific  duties.” 
M  ith  the  addition  of  an  honest  system  of  valu¬ 
ation  as  to  articles  taxed  by  value,  and  an  hon¬ 
est  custom-house  force,  true  to  the  Treasury,  to 
their  countrv,  and  to  the  law,  there  would  be 
little  left  to  be  desired.  With  the  other  chan¬ 
ges,  a  very  moderate  increase  of  duties  will 
probably  suffice  ;  and,  to  justify  this  opinion,  I 
will  contrast  the  effects  of  the  tariffs  of  1842 
and  1846. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  tariff  of  1842  as  a  high 
tariff;  and  yet  it  was  so,  only  in  comparison 
with  the  lower  duties  that  preceded  and  follow¬ 
ed  it.  Compared  with  the  tariff  of  1828,  it  was 
decidedly  low.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
rate  of  duties  on  goods  imported  under  the 
tariff  of  1S42  (that  is,  the  amount  of  revenue 
from  all  imports)  was  only  five  per  cent,  high- 
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er  than  that  un  ,Hff  of  1840  ;  and  yet, 

sir,  the  tariff  of  lb-*^  gave  us  next  to  the  lowest 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  per  head  of  pop¬ 
ulation  ever  known  in  this  country,  while  the 
tariff  of  1810  gave  us  the  highest  ever  known 
since  V818.  The  tax  upon  the  people  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  so  high  by  sixty-three  per 
cent,  under  the  act  of  1842,  as  under  that  of 
184G.  Nay,  more  :  1  maintain  that  the  tariff  of 
1842  was  superior,  also,  as  a  revenue  measure. 
I  mean,  by  a  superior  revenue  tariff,  that  which, 
with  other  ordinary  means,  loans  excepted,  will 
nearest  meet  the  ordinary  expenses,  including 
a  fair  reduction  of  the  public  debt.  I  say, 
“  nearest  meet,”  without  extreme  variations 
in  cither  direction.  I  have  excluded  the  year 
1858  from  the  calculation  on  the  tariff  of 
1846,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  war  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources,  (loans  ex¬ 
cepted,)  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  from 
June  30,  1843,  to  June  30, 1846,  three  years, 

was . $88,962,519.42 

Expenses,  exclusive  of  public 

debt  -----  68,963,937.11 


Surplus  of  revenue  over  ordi¬ 
nary  expenses  -  -  *  19,998,582.31 

Paid  on  the  public  debt  -  22,800,765.35 


Deficiency  of  revenue  to  meet 

all  expenses  -  -  -  2,802,183.04 

Or,  $934,061.01  per  year. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1846,  from  June  30,  1848,  to 
June  30,  1851,  three  years,  the  revenue,  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  loans,)  was  -  $126,869,005.71 
Expenses,*  exclusive  of  public 

debt .  121,149,482.18 


Surplus  of  revenue  over  ordi¬ 
nary  expenses  -  -  ■  5,719,523.53 

Paid  on  the  public  debt  -  28,317,763.13 


Deficiency  of  revenue  -  -  22,598,239.60 

Or,  $7,532,746.53  per  year. 

The  excess  of  annual  average  payments 
on  the  public  debt  in  the  last  term,  over  the 
first,  was  $1,838,999  ;  but  the  annual  excess  of 
deficiency  was  $6,597,685.42 ;  showing  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  $4,758,686.23  per  year  in  favor  of  the 
tariff  of  1842  as  a  revenue  measure.  In  the 
years  succeeding  1851,  to  1857,  under  the  tariff 
of  1846,  when  the  peculiar  low-tariff  vice  of 
stimulating  foreign  importations  had  been  fully 
developed,  the  revenue  was  in  excess  ot  all  ex¬ 
penditures.  This  excess  of  revenue  stimulated 
excess  in  expenditure,  till  both  of  these  vices 
received  their  terrible  penalty  in  the  crash  of 
business  and  the  collapse  of  the  Treasury,  in 
1858. 

RETRENCHMENT  AND  RELIEF. 

Sir,  these  examples  unerringly  mark  the 
measures  of  reform  required  by  the  necessities 
of  the  country.  I  repeat  it :  let  us  have  a  re¬ 
duction  of  expenses.  The  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  suggested  it,  and  herein  he  is  right. 
Let  it  be  thorough  in  the  excision  of  old  abuses. 
Let  it  be  stern  in  the  resistance  of  new  extrav-  ■ 
agances.  I  would  forego  Cuba,  and  all  other  1 
schemes  of  annexation.  If  ever  to  be  ours  by 
the  decree, of  “manifest  destiny,”  let  us  wait 
for  more  “manifest”  signs  of  an  impending 
Providence  than  the  utter  unwillingness  of 
Cuba  to  come,  and  our  utter  unpreparedness  to 
woo  her  or  to  win.  If  ever  to  be  ours  by  ne¬ 
cessity  for  defence,  then  let  us  wait  till  neces¬ 
sity  makes  her  demand  ;  we  can  better  take 
Cuba  when  we  need,  than  keep  her  for  a  doubt-  ' 
ful  occasion.  When  another  war  with  a  great 
marine  Power  shall  come,  unquestionably  there 
will  be  a  necessity  for  immense  additions  to 
our  forces ;  but  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be 
wise,  this  year,  to  call  the  militia  of  the  country 
into  the  field,  or  convert  into  war-ships  bur 
magnificent  but  crumbling  commercial  marine. 
Yes,  sir,  let  us  forego  Cuba:  I  think  it  will  be*' 
cheaper  to  pay  a  round  price  for  her  sugar,  than 
such  a  “  plum  ”  as  the  annual  interest  on  a 
debt  of  two  or  three  hundred  millions  for  con¬ 
quest  or  purchase — counting  as  nothing  the 
vexation  and  cost  of  so  vicious  a  black  colt  in 
the  Federal  team.  I  would  postpone,  too,  a 
Pacific  railroad,  at  least  until  the  Government 
is  able  to  guaranty  the  cost  of  running  it  when 
built;  for  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  we 
can  easier  get  that  elephant  than  support  him — 
easier  build  the  road  than  run  it. 

Thus,  sir,  let  us  stop  the  leaks  in  your 
Treasury,  little  and  great;  bar  out  the  thieves 
who  rob  it  in  extortionate  and  fraudulent  con¬ 
tracts,  and  cut  off  those  pensioners  of  party 
who  exhaust  it  by  salaries  without  service; 
those  masculine  prostituties,  who  corrupt  them¬ 
selves  for  factions,  and  forage  on  the  public 
money.  All  this,  and  more,  to  relieve  thf- 
Treasury ;  and  then,  sir,  for  relief — relief  to  the 
nation,  to  all  the  people,  all  its  business,  all  its 
material  interests,  we  must  quit  the  revenue 
system  that  favors  all  countries  but  our  own, 
and  restore  the  system  that  will  give  to  our 
own  a  fair  chance  upon  our  own  soil.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommends  a  slight 
increase  of  duties ;  put  them  in  the  right  pla<*e, 
and  so  far  he  would  be  right.  The  President 
recommends  “  specific  duties  ”  and  “  incidental 
protection  ;  ”  and  therein  the  President  is  right. 
Let  us  heartily  agree  with  both  President  and 
Secretary  just  so  far  as  they  are  right.  Let  us 
agree  to  specific  duties  and  a  moderate  in¬ 
crease,  so  far  as  is  practicable ;  and  to  all  this 
add  an  arrangement  of  duties  with  the  view  of 
giving  to  our  own  people,  our  own  labor,  our 
own  capital,  our  own  skill,  and  our  own  pro¬ 
ducts,  a  fair  chance  on  our  own  soil.  Less 
than  this,  is  to  give  the  advantage  to  all  other 
lands,  whose  capital  or  resources  are  more 
abundant,  or  whose  labor  is  less  rewarded,  than 
our  own.  In  a  word,  we  must  restore,  very 
nearly,  the  tariff  of  1842;  not  in  all  its  detatts 
or  duties,  for  doubtless  some  of  them  are  not 
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adapted  to  the  time,  but  iu  its  essential  princi¬ 
ples.  Then,  sir,  with  an  Executive  force  to 
carry  out  this  policy  in  good  faith,  by  all  the 
testimony  of  history,  with  all  the  guarantees  of 
official  facts,  I  say,  we  may  safely  count,  upon 
moderate  expenses ;  a  moderate  and  steady 
supply  of  revenue ;  moderate  importations ; 
large  domestic  production  and  exports ;  a 
steadily  increasing  capital ;  accumulating 
strength  and  perfect  independence ;  and,  with 
all  these,  and  because  of  all  these,  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  those  terrible  “  convulsions  ”  that 
have  periodically  “  crushed  ”  the  country,  with¬ 
out  a  single  exception,  whenever  the  opposite 
policy  has  been  fairly  tested.  These,  sir,  are 
the  conclusions,  the  fair  and  legitimate  ,conclu- 
sions,  from  the  logic  of  facts. 

OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED - “  PROTECTION.” 

And  now,  I  ask,  why  not  restore  this  system  ? 

.  It  is  “  protective,”  says  an  objector.  Sir,  in  the 
sense  sometimes  given  to  the  word  “  protec¬ 
tion  ” — that  is,  very  high  or  prohibitory  duties — 
this  objection  is  not  true.  I  ask  no  monopoly 
for  domestic  production ;  no  prohibition  of  for¬ 
eign  importations ;  but  I  do  ask  precisely  this  : 
a  system  of  revenue  which  shall  give  the  home 
market  to  American  productions,  at  a  fair  price 
to  the  consumer,  and  a  fair  profit  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  And  this,  I  maintain,  is  precisely  with¬ 
in,  and  only  this  is  within,  the  very  words  of 
the  Constitution,  which  we  are  bouud  to  main¬ 
tain — to-wit :  “  Duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
‘  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
1  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
‘  States."  This  is,  indeed,  protection,  and  the 
identical  protection  designed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Give  the  country  this,  and  its  course  shall 
forever  be  onward  and  upward !  Deny  to  the 
^country  this,  and  she  shall  reel  to  and  fro,  as  a 
drunken  man — through  inane  elations  and  real 
“  convulsions  ” — in  all  the  false  glory  of  imagin¬ 
ary  riches,  and  in  all  the  sorrows  of  real  dis¬ 
tress. 

FREE-TRADE  “  SCIENCE  ”  VS.  COMMON  SENSE  AND 
DIVINE  PROVIDENCE. 

But  the  “science  of  the  world  has  abandoned 
‘"he  protective  system,"  said  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  [Mr.  Millson,]  some  days  ago.  Well, 
sir,  whether  the  gentleman  be  mistaken  or  not, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  argue  the  point.  If 
he  is  wrong,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  “  sci- 
.  ence”  has  been  “  falsely  so  called;”  and  if  he 
is  right,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  “  science  ” 
has  proved  too  weak  for  collision  with  the  sober 
facts  and  the  sturdy  common  sense  that  control 
the  practice  of  mankind.  I  will  give  high  au¬ 
thority,  which  surely  will  commend  itself  to  the 
classic  taste,  if  not  to  the  sharp  judgment,  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  The  poet  Spen¬ 
ser  defended  the  “  cloudily-enwrapped  allegori¬ 
cal  devices  ”  of  his  immortal  poem,  “the  Faerie 
Queene,"  on  the  ground  that  everything  else  in 
his  day  was  measured  by  practical  common 
sense.  He  reserved  the  cloudy  and  the  fanciful 
for  poetry ;  and  I  most  cheerfully  resign  them 


to  those  ingenious,  but  too  often  delusive,  theo¬ 
ries  of  free  trade,  which  are  the  very  poetry  of 
politics. 

In  his  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  explain¬ 
ing  and  defending  the  method  of  his  poem, 
Spenser  wrote : 

“To  some,  I  know,  this  method  will  seem  dis- 
1  pleasant,  which  had  rather  have  good  discipline 
1  delivered  plainly  in  way  of  precepts,  or  ser- 
1  moned  at  large,  as  they  use,  than  thus  cloudi- 
1  ly  enwrapped  in  allegorical  devices.  But  such, 
1  me-seem,  should  be  satisfied  with  the  use  of 
1  these  days,  seeing  all  things  accounted  for  by 
1  their  shows,  and  nothing  esteemed  of,  that  is 
1  not  delightful  and  pleasing  to  common  sense. 
1  For  this  cause  is  Xenophon  preferred  before 
1  Plato,  for  that  the  one,  in  the  exquisite  depth 
1  of  his  judgment,  formed  a  commonwealth. 
‘  such  as  it  should  be  ;  but  the  other,  in  the  per- 
1  son  of  Cyrus  and  the  Persians,  fashioned  a 
1  Government  such  as  might  best  be :  so  much 
•'  more  profitable  and  gracious  is  doctrine  by 
‘  ensample  than  by  rule.” 

Now,  sir,  I  appeal  from  the  “doctrine  by 
rule  ”  to  the  “  doctrine  by  ensample  ;  ”  and  from 
the  “  science  of  the  world  ”  to  that  higher  nat¬ 
ural  law,  inscribed  by  Him  by  whom  the  world 
was  made,  “  upon  tables  of  stone  ”  in  all  our 
mountains,  written  on  all  our  fields,  and  reflect¬ 
ed  in  every  drop  that  flows  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea.  Why  do  we  find,  in  all  the  rumored 
mountains  of  the  land,  the  ore  within  their  bow¬ 
els,  and  side  by  side  the  coal,  or  on  their  brows 
the  wood,  to  purge  it  of  its  dross  ?  why  down 
their  jagged  sides  plunge  streams  to  turn  the 
busy  mill-wheel,  and  all  between  the  fleecy 
sheep  and  sturdy  oxen  crop  ?  why  mighty  rivers 
mark  the  vale,  and  all  the  vales  invite  to  toil,  if 
from  the  iron  we  shall  not  have  the  plow,  and 
with  the  plow  and  the  ox  we  shall  not  break  up 
the  soil,  and  bring  out  “  meat  for  man  ;  ”  if  with 
the  fleece  and  the  mill  we  shall  not  clothe  him ; 
and  with  the  rivers  water  all  the  fields,  and  bear 
their  fruitage  where  we  will? 

Why  this  nice  adjustment  of  every  necessary 
thing  to  its  fellow,  of  ail  to  man,  and  to  man  in 
every  condition  of  place  or  climate — the  wool 
to  the  frigid  North,  and  the  cotton  to  the  sunny 
South  ?  I  take  it  there  is  a  meaning  in  all  this 
“  eternal  fitness  of  things.”  I  take  it  that  all 
these  things  are  to  be  used :  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  here  for  the  very  purpose  of 
using  them;  and  that  every  policy  of  Government, 
which  neglects  these  natural  resources  and  this 
natural  law,  most  impiously  flies  in  the  very 
face  of  a  manifest  Providence,  and  flouts  the 
plainest  dictates  of  patriotism  and  common 
sense.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  Christian,  and  by  po¬ 
litical  affiliation  I  am  no  “  American  ”  at  all ; 
but  I  hold  religiously  to  the  doctrine  of  “Amer¬ 
ica  for  Americans,”  and  of  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  American  people — first,  fore¬ 
most,  and  forever.  If,  by  moderate  duties,  to 
check  excessive  foreign  importations,  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  products  of  our  own  citizens 
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in  our  own  markets,  and  to  protect  the  country 
from  convulsions  that  periodically  shake  it  to 
its  centre,  and  cover  it  with  the  ruins  of  its  own 
magnificent  material  interests ;  I  say,  if  this 
makes  me  a  protectionist,  I  will  gladly  bear  the 
name.  It  is  just  the  protection  which  every 
Government  owes  to  its  subjects  ;  and  precisely 
the  protection  provided  for  the  people  of  this 
land  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

DUTIES,  AS  TAXES  AND  BOUNTIES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  but  one  other  objec¬ 
tion,  now  occurring  to  me,  that  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  ;  and  that  comes  with  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  endorsement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Millson.] 
It  is,  that  duties  upon  foreign  articles  corres¬ 
ponding  to  home  products,  are  taxes,  not  only 
upon  the  foreign  product,  but  also  “  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  made  at  home;”  and  the  latter  are  paid 
“  not  to  the  Treasury,  but  to  the  manufacturer ; 
1  thereby  rendering  such  a  duty  not  only  more 
‘  burdensome,  but  grossly  unequal,  the  home 
*  producer  being  benefitted  at  the  expense  of 
1  the  consumer.”  On  this  objection,  so  strongly 
and  plainly  put,  I  have  but  three  remarks  to 
make. 

The  first  is,  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid 
by  the  consumers  to  the  Government  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on 
particular  articles,  but  by  the  total  amount  ex¬ 
acted  on  the  total  amount  consumed.  Though 
the  rate  of  duty  be  high,  the  amount  consumed 
may,  for  that  very  reason,  be  so  small,  that  the 
tax  actually  paid  will  be  far  smaller  than  it 
would  have  been  with  a  lower  rate  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  larger  amount  consumed.  Thus,  if  the 
duty  amounts  to  prohibition,  there  will  be  no 
tax,  because  there  will  be  no  goods  imported 
and  consumed;  or,  if  the  duty  is  so  high  as  to 
reduce  the  imports  disproportionately  with  the 
increase  of  duty,  the  tax  will  be  reduced.  And 
the  stubborn  fact  is,  as  I  have  before  shown, 
that  every  high  tariff  has  given  the  consumer 
low  taxes,  and  every  low  tariff  has  given  him 
high  taxes.  As  a  tax,  therefore,  the  high  rate 
is  the  cheapest  for  the  consumer. 

The  next  remark  is,  that  the*  theory  of  the 
Secretary,  that  the  duty  “  enhances  the  value” 
of  the  home  product,  and  to  that  extent  taxes 
the  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  is  only  true  and  only  objectionable  when 
the  duty  is  limited  to  manufactures  alone,  or  is 
grossly  partial.  Just  extend  it  to  all  products— 
of  the  soil,  of  the  workshop,  of  the  head,  and  of 
the  hand — and  this  theory  of  the  Secretary  con¬ 
stitutes  the  chief  glory  of  the  protective  policy. 
It  “  enhances  the  value  of  all,”  most  truly  said 
the  Secretary.  Thus  it  adds  immensely  to  the 
value  of  labor,  and  products,  and  capital ;  to 
the  wealth,  strength,  and  prosperity,  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  giving  it  complete  independence  of  the 
wcttld,  potency  in  war,  security  in  peace,  and  a 
more  universal  and  rapid  advance  of  its  people 
in  knowledge,  arts,  civilization,  and  religion. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  call  this  “  enhanced  value  ” 


of  all  our  products  by  the  odious  word  “  tax,” 

I  beg  to  know  who  are  taxed  ?  The  Secretary 
says  the  consumers.  And  who  receive  the  * 
benefit?  The  Secretary  says  the  producers. 
Then  it  follows  inevitably,  that,  if  we  produce 
more  than  we  consume,  this  enhanced  value  of 
products  is  a  bounty,  and  not  a  “  tax.”  Now, 
sir,  I  givejmu  another  “  stubborn  fact  ”  to  solve 
this  question.  W e  do ,  or  can,  produce  more  than 
we  consume.  McCulloch,  (an  exponent  of  free- 
trade  “science,”)  estimated  “the  average  an- 
*  nual  income  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  for 
‘  1846,  at  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  pounds  each, 

1  or  at  £92  lO.s*.  at  a  medium  for  every  family  of 
f  five  persons  ;  ”  and  even  for  poor  and  oppressed 
Ireland,  he  put  the  annual  income  at-“  £?  7s. 

1  or  £7  10s.  each,  at  an  average  of  the  popula- 
1  tion.”  (McCulloch’s  British  Empire,  vol.  2,  p. 
526.)  To  put  a  Yankee  at  a  single  figure  less 
than  an  Englishman,  would  be  unjust  to  Yan-  •* 
kee  industry  and  thrift,  and  a  dangerous  insult 
to  a  pugnacious  race. 

Remembering  the  superior  resources  of  our 
soil,  and  the  infinitely  greater  breadth  under  the 
dominion  of  every  man,  I  am  sure  that  the 
average  income,  or  excess  of  product  over  con¬ 
sumption,  is  far  larger  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain  ;  but,  to  be  reasonable,  I 
will  assume  it  to  be  as  near  the  British  rule  as 
round  numbers  will  permit.  The  average 
British  rate  (£18  10s.  per  head)  would  give 
us  about  ninety  dollars  ;  let  us  call  it  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  every  person.  Well,  sir,  every 
man  must  pay  the  enhanced  value  of  every  ar¬ 
ticle  he  consumes,  and  receive  the  enhanced 
value  of  all  that  he  produces.  So  says  the 
Secretary,  and  he  is  entirely  right.  Then,  when 
we  have  balanced  the  account  betwen  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption,  everybody  receives,  as*— 
dear  gain ,  just  exactly  the  “  enhanced  value  ” 
of  what  he  produces  more  than  he  consumes. ' 
What  is  the  sum?  The  average  balance  in 
favor  of  production  is  $100  per  head  of  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  Secretary  estimates  the  “  enhanced  value 
on  the  quantity  made  at  home”  to  be  equal  to. 
“the  whole  sum  taken  from  the  consumer”  orL 
the  quantity  imported.  That  sum,  under  the 
tariff  of  1842,  was  twenty-five  and  seven-tenths 
per  cent,  on  the  entire  amount  of  imports.  Let 
us  call  it  twenty-five  per  cent.  Then  it  is 
twenty-five  dollars  to  every  person  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  How  much  to  the  country?  The 
Secretary  estimates  the  population  for  1858  to 
be  twenty-nine  and  one-half  millions  ;  multiply 
that  sum  by  twenty-five,  and  you  will  find  the 
“  enhanced  value,”  under  the  protective  duties 
of  1842,  of  the  surplus  product  of  the  country, 
after  paying  the  “enhanced  value”  of  products 
consumed.  It  is  the  very  handsome  sum  of 
$737,500,000. 

Sir,  I  think  the  Secretary  must  have  been 
joking,  when  he  called  this  immense  gain  to  the 
country  a  “  tax.”  Surely  it  is  a  pleasing  pi  in,- 
that  any  country  can  afford  to  bear.  I  think 
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the  sum  is  rather  large  but  I  have  fairly 
worked  out  the  theory  of  the  Secretary.  I  think 
his  theory  is  wrong,  in  that  he  assumes  that  the 
duty  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  tax  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  the  benefit  to  the  domestic  produ¬ 
cer.  It  would  be  the  tax  when  the  duty  is  levied 
upon  articles  that  do  not  compete  with  our 
own  ;  but  when  applied  to  articles  that  do  com¬ 
pete  with  our  own,  the  competition  between  our 
own  producers,  and  between  them  and  the  for¬ 
eign  producers,  will  vary  the  final  result.  Still, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  duties  upon  articles 
competing  with  our  own  do  “  enhance  the 
value  of  the  quantity  made  at  home ;  ”  and  if 
to  this  you  add  the  enhanced  value  growing 
out  of  a  greater  variety  of  domestic  produc¬ 
tions,  with  the.  consequent  increased  value  of 
raw  material  and  labor ;  and  still,  to  all  that, 
add  the  enhanced  quantity  produced  by  the 
country — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  total  abso- 
dute  gain  in  wealth,  through  such  a  tariff  as 
that  of  1842,  was  even  more  than  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  million  dol- 
•  .  lars. 

•  But  this  is “  burdensome,”  says  the  Secretary. 

"  Well,  sir,  $700,000,000  is  a  pretty  heavy  bur¬ 
den  to  carry  •,  but  then  it  is  ours ;  it  belongs  to 
the  hard-handed  laborers,  the  sinewy  farmers, 
the  thrifty  and  the  strong,  and  I  think  they  will 
contrive  to  manage  it.  Again,  sir :  the  Secre¬ 
tary  tells  us  that  it  is  “grossly  unjust.”  Let  us 
see.  De  Bow’s  Compendium  of  the  Census  of 
1850  (p.  128)  tells  us  that  three-fourths  of  the 

;  de  of  the  country  are  producers;  the  peo- 
}■  v.ho  prodnce  more  than  they  consume,  and 
we  receive  this  enhanced  value  of  pro- 

•et  .  Is  it  “  grossly  unjust”  that  they  should 
.t?  Why,  sir,  it  is  but  the  enhanced  value 
u  ‘heir  own  products  ;  and  to  deny  it  to  them, 

•  :o  cut  it  off  by  free-trade  tariffs,  would  be  the 
real  injustice  and  superlative  folly. 

And  what  as  to  the  other  fourth  of  the  peo¬ 


ple — the  non-producers?  Is  it  “grossly  unjust” 
to  deny  them  a  share?  They  have  earned 
none  of  it,  and  deserve  none  of  it.  Ay,  and  that 
they  have  not,  is  their  own  fault  or  their  own 
misfortune,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  tariff,  or  of 
their  more  industrious  neighbors.  If  this  is  un- 
just,  then  is  that  Divine  ordinance  unjust,  which 
founds  all  right  to  property  on  “  the  sweat  of 
the  brow.”  Sir,'  I  think  it  but  right  and  just — 
most  clearly  right,  most  indubitably  just — that 
the  drones  of  the  hive,  and  the  reckless  prodi¬ 
gals,  “  who  waste  their  imbstance  in  riotous  liv¬ 
ing,”  shall  not  rob  hardy  labor  and  honest  thrift 
of  their  due  reward. 

The  third  remark  I  have  to  make  is,  that  if 
so  vast  is  the  gain  to  the  country,  by  the  “  en¬ 
hanced  value  ”  of  its  products,  which  flows  from 
protective  duties,  then  that,  at  least,  is  the  loss 
the  country  sustained  by  adopting  the  opposite 
policy.  Add  this  immense  loss  to  the  foreign 
debt  which  free-trade  tariffs  inevitably  give  us, 
and  you  will  have  another  prominent  and  pow¬ 
erful  cause  for  the  “  periodical  convulsions  ” 
that  have  followed  in  their  train. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  necessities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  country  are  pressing  ;  the  policy 
we  ought  to  adopt  is  so  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  escape  the  judgment  of  the  country,  if  we 
neglect  our  duty  ;  and  now,  I  think,  is  the  time. 
For  thirty  years,  certainly,  there  has  not  been 
a  period  so  favorable  for  taking  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  out  of  the  arena  of  politics.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  disagree 
upon  the  question,  and  every  political  party  of 
the  day  is  divided  upon  it.  Let  us  decide  the 
question  for  the  country,  and  not  for  party.  This 
year  we  can  do  it ;  next  year  it  will  be  too  late  ! 
too  late  for  the  country,  and  too  late  for  the  pol¬ 
iticians. 
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